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Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

When a political party is about to nominate a president, it publishes 
its platform and sets forth, at length, its principles and the line of con- 
duct that the administration will follow. 

After the election of the president, he selects his cabinet — a body 
of men to serve as counselors, who are placed at the head of the various 
subdivisions of the administrative department of the government. It is 
their duty to take charge and control of their respective departments 
and to personally advise the president at all times as to the condition of 
affairs within their respective jurisdictions. 

Occasionally a president is elected who is bigger than his party, and 
who assumes to be the party, and then he conducts the affairs of the 
administration according to his own sweet will, and instead of having 
a platform of principles on which to stand, and instead of receiving ad- 
vice and counsel from his cabinet, he stands on his own dignity, and 
like the Centurion of old, he says to this servant "go" and he goeth 
and to this one "come" and he cometh. 

The president of this Society seems to be elected on general princi- 
ples, without being committed to any line of conduct or platform, or 
course of action being laid down, by which he is to be controlled or 
which he is pledged to fulfill. But upon taking his seat, he is required 
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to appoint certain committees having charge of the various departments 
of work supposed to be carried on by the Society. So now, in con- 
formity with the By-laws, the following committees are appointed: 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEB. 

J. M. Guinn, Miss T. I,. Kelso, Edwin Baxter. 

HISTORY. 

H. D. Barrows, Rev. J. Adam, A. W. Blair, Gen. J. Mansfield, 
Oscar Macy, Anna C. Murphy. 

GEOLOGY. 

N. Levering, R. H. Hewett, George Roughton. 

HETEROLOGY. 

Dr. Walter Lindley, Dr. W. T. Edgar, Maj. E. W. Jones, Leroy D. 
Brown. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

Mrs. M. Burton Williamson, Mrs. Mary J. Parker. 

GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY. 

Dr. J. D. Moody, Geo. H. Stewart. 

BOTANY. 

Mrs. Emma S. Marshall, Mrs. Ella H. Enderlein. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

F. J. Polley, Jas. L,. Smith. 

MINERALOGY. 

John W. Hunt, Miss Florence Dunham, Dr. E. A. De Cailhol. 

These very learned and scientific titles seem more adapted to a 
college curriculum that is bidding for patronage, than to a line of study 
and research of a historical society. The only work under these various 
heads that we ought to take up is purely historical, and for the simple 
reason that we are a historical and not a scientific society. 

The heads of these departments are supposed to be diligent at all 
times, both in season and out of season, in attending to the interests of 
the Society, as represented by their respective departments. There are 
three inevitable accompaniments of all these appointments: First, hard 
work; second, no salary, and third, no resignations. 

If, as president, I had the authorityvto say to you to do this or do 
that and could make this society what I would like to see it, I would 
say to you authoritatively: 

This coming year must be made the most successful one in its 
history. 

I would say to you, my cabinet, we must work; there is no excellency 
without it. 

We must each one individually devote some time each month to the 
interests of this Society if we would make it a success. 
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When we reflect that there are only ten more meetings in this year, and 
when we see so much that ought to be done, the time is altogether too 
short in which to do it. 

There is not enough order and system in our work, there is not enough 
pre-arrangement. It has been too much the custom to depend upon vol- 
unteer service. If we have a paper read or remarks made, they have all 
been from volunteers. I am not discouraging volunteer work for I have 
done my share of it, but, if we would solicit others to lend a hand we 
would often obtain valuable help that we otherwise lose. Often there 
are strangers among us who would furnish us with valuable service, if 
they were solicited. 

The publication committee should make it a point to solicit contribu- 
tions; it should make out a program for the ten meetings now remaining 
and make the chairman of each committee responsible for an evening's 
program, and that chairman should obtain help from any source, either 
within or without the Society. 

With the work thus pre-arranged and systematically laid out, and with 
plenty of time to prepare, we will accomplish much more than in this de* 
sultory way of hap-hazard volunteer work, and besides in this way all 
will be induced to take a part and the work will not be left to the few. 
There are members of this Society who have never spoken on any topic 
before it since they have been connected with it. 

This is a place for historical research; a sort of storehouse for historical 
material, and if each would bring in his portion there will be enough and 
to spare, and there will be no unemployed. 

At the World's Fair in Chicago the item in the New Hampshire exhibit 
in the Agricultural Department that attracted the most attention was an 
old plow that Daniel Webster used on his farm. There was nothing 
peculiar about it not common to all large, heavy plows of that period, 
but it was a curiosity in the way of a plow, to this generation. This 
plow might have rotted on the barnyard straw pile, had not some one, 
with an appreciation of the historical value that would attach to it, pre- 
served it and gave to this generation an example more forcible than 
any written item, of the kind of plows used by our grandfathers on the 
old New England farms. 

The work of this Society should be local — confined to history and relics 
of Southern California. This field is extensive enough to engage all the 
time and the means of the Society. There is no excuse for want of ma- 
terial of the most interesting, important, and instructive character, and 
not only so, but much of it is fast passing away and can never be re- 
placed, and many an article can be saved now that is of no particular 
value today but which will become a prized souvenir in the future. 
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Among the various topics of historical value that should be gathered 
up now, the following are suggested: 

A history of our Mexican population. 

A history of the various Indian tribes of Southern California. 

The rebuilding of San Louis Rey Mission. 

The growth of beet sugar manufacturing. 

The citrus industry, including kind and variety of trees planted and 
where most nourishing. 

The destruction of the scale pest and the formation of orange grow- 
ers' association. 

The output and development of our canneries and fruit drying es- 
tablishments. 

The gold mining; where done and in what amount. 

Then the history of the financial panic and its concomitants, the 
tramp and the unemployed and the efforts made by towns, city and county 
to relieve the distressed. 

The manufactories, their output and value (there is a general opin- 
ion that we have no manufactories in So. Cal.). 

History of the street car lines in this city; when built, and on what 
streets, and which ones have been abandoned. 

Then there is a vast store of material pertaining to the old mission 
days that this Society ought to gather together, and the coming genera- 
tions will never cease to censure us for neglecting this most important and 
interesting field. I am persuaded that the future will regard this period 
of our existence as a society a blank failure if we fail to procure a large 
collection of such material. Much of this material is going to decay, and 
while it is of little value today and is lightly prized yet in the coming 
centuries it will form the most valuable part of any collection we may be 
able to leave. 

These are only a few of the items of interest that we should investi- 
gate. Many others, of equal or more importance, will suggest them- 
selves to all of you. So there seems to be no reasonable limit to the 
work that lies before us, and this work is all of a local character, that 
we must do, if it is done at all. If we will give these subjects the atten- 
tion their importance demands, we shall not only be able to collect a 
number of rare and valuable, records and specimens, but, in the mean- 
time, we shall interest scores of people in our work who today know 
nothing about us. 

Thus we will strengthen our Society for the present and hasten the 
much talked of and long looked for and anxiously anticipated day when 
we will have a building of our own in which to keep our material, and 
much valuable material awaits us that we never will have until we do 
have a secure place in which to preserve it. 
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When we have a home of our own and have collected this material 
that is awaiting us, we will be fulfilling the mission of our Society and 
making it an institution of great value for the future, when others shall 
come on the scene to gather the harvest where we .have thus sown. 



